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scences of Wellington, and finally decided not to do so when
the news came of General Gordon's abandonment at Khartoum.
He felt that he could only sign his letter "your fellow-criminal
in the eyes of God," and in a letter to Symonds he bitterly derided
Gladstone as a bourgeois, and then assailed himself for being
likewise a bourgeois, since he did nothing to protest against the
regime of the bourgeois.

This reflection upon himself provides one of the rare instances
when he revealed a glimpse of his secret feelings of dissatisfaction
concerning his intellectual integrity. In 1881, in a white heat of
anger at the Boers having been attacked at Majuba, he had
written a "Protest on Behalf of Boer Independence". The manu-
script turned up years after his death, and the "Protest" has since
been included in his collected works. But at the time it was
suppressed, almost certainly, as Mr. Hellman and Mr. Steuart
believe, at Fanny Stevenson's instigation. Her practical mind
argued that such an explosion against popular opinion would
injure Stevenson as an affront to Respectability; he could not
afford to offend the public which he wanted to provide his living
by reading his books. From a practical point of view, she was
right, but just as majorities are invariably wrong, the instinct
of the true artist rarely leads directly to the commercial or
practical. Stevenson believed in what he had written, and knew
he was a traitor to his own integrity by not publishing it; hence
he could not conscientiously decry Gladstone as a bourgeois, since
he had allowed Fanny's prudence to stamp him with the same
die.

Prudent Fanny was ever on the side of respectability. At
Hy&res during 1883, while scribbling The Black Arrow for com-
mercial reward, Stevenson sought to satisfy his artistic conscience
by working on Prince Otto, for which he had small hope of com-
mercial success, but which satisfied his self-criticism as an artist.
But Prince Otto went forward slowly, and he started another
novel, The Travelling Companion. A publisher who saw this novel
described it as "a work of genius, but indecent"; two years later
Stevenson professed to find it "a gross, bitter, ugly daub", and
consigned it to the dustbin. Another novel, with a common
prostitute for heroine, was immediately destroyed, either by Fanny